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[ View of Ancient Birmingham. ] 


Tue evidences of the antiquity of Birmingham, as the 
chief seat of art and manufacypre in Britain, are inde- 
pendent of the testimony of topographers. The dingy 
regions of mineral enterprise offeled bat few attractions 
for those who travelled to fill their portfolios with 
sketches of ecclesiastical edifices, castellated remains, 
camps, moats, and tumuli; nor was the din of files 
and hammers an inciting matter for antiquarian specu- 
Jation or historical research. 

Leland passed over the busy scene about the year 
1540; but our curiosity is as little excited as gratified 
by his notice of it, which we insert below on the sole 
ground of its brevity and quaintness. Camden fol- 
lowed Leland about forty years afterwards, and admits 
“ Bermicham” to be “ full of inhabitants, and resound- 
ing with hammers and anvils; for the most of them 
are smiths. The lower part thereof standeth very 
waterish: the upper riseth with faire buildings.” Speed 
has published an itinerary of Warwickshire without 
once mentioning Birmingham ; and we are left, as far 
as he is concerned, to infer the nature and extent of 
the operaticns carried on in the corner of the county 
“ north of the Avon,” by his remark, that the woods 
are becoming “ much thinner by the making of iron, 
and the soil more churlish to yeeld to the plough.” 
Dugdale is as little inclined as his predecessors to award 
due honour to the men of Birmingham for their industry 
and skill, content with expatiating, after the fashion of 
his times, on the family history of the lords “‘ Birming- 
ham.” 

The first author who ever attempted to describe Bir- 
mingham with any pretensions to the requisite qualifi- 
cations of the antiquarian and admirer of the triumphs 
of industry and art, was William Hutton, whose work 
has recently been enlarged, and republished by Guest, 
of Birmingham. 

Vou. V. 
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Speculative opinions on the origin of a town’s name, 
highly flattering to every one’s feelings of native parti- 
ality, and therefore more or less indulged in at the com- 
mencement of all local histories, will give little lustre 
to the honours of Birmingham. Antiquarians differ 
greatly on this question. The late Mr. Hamper, an 
inhabitant of Birmingham, and a man of great anti- 
quarian research, asserts that the name of this town has 
been spelt by different writers and at different times in 
no less than 140 different ways. The two extremes, 
however, of the modes of spelling and pronouncing it ap- 
pear to have been these—Bromwycham and Bermynge- 
ham: which is the right it is difficult to determine, but 
perhaps, in point of antiquity, the former has the pre- 
ference, though the latter has prevailed at very distant 
periods. It has always been pronounced by the mass 
of the population Brummejum or Brummagem ; and in 
imitation of the supposed more ancient spelling, the 
late Dr. Parr and more than one eminent literary man 
of the present day pronounce it as if written Bromi- 
cham. Hutton derives the name from Brom, the Saxon 
spelling for the shrub broom, wich, or wic, a village, a 
fortress, and various other things, and ham, the common 
Saxon termination expressive of residence. Birming- 
ham, therefore, according to Hutton, signifies a resi- 
dence on Broom-hill or in Broom village. -That the 
consonant ought to precede the vowel in the first syl- 
lable of the word in question may be inferred from the 
fact of the antiquity of this mode, its common use, as 
well as the circumstance of there being in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town two Bromwichs and one Broms- 
grove. Some writers derive Birmingham from the 
Roman, others from the Celtic or British, and a few, 


we believe, contend that it is composed of both lan-— 


guages, including Saxon and Danish. To us all their 
speculations appear to be vague and a 
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The antiquity of the Cornish tin-mines and the com- 
mercial intercourse which the workers of those mines 
held with the Phenicians, whv brought hither the pro- 
ductions of the East to be exchanged for the mineral 
treasures of the aboriginal islanders, are considered by 
some as matters of history. But for the raising the 
tin ore and the operations of smelting, hammering, 
cutting, shaping, and conveyance, machinery of some 
kind must have been used, and a harder substance than 
tin must have been used as tools; and thus we are 
thrown back into speculations on the pre-existence, or 
at least co-existence of iron mines, and the manufacture 
of implements of iron. 

When Julius Cesar invaded this island, the Britons 
resisted him with that formidable engine the war- 
chariot, having a sharp blade, somewhat resembling 
that of a scythe, projecting horizontally from each 
wheel; and this, to say nothing of their spears, swords, 
shields, and implements of husbandry, is another and 
djrect evidence of British iron manufacture at a period 
of which no historical records of it have been preserved. 
Camden quotes a Roman orator of the fourth century 
who, in an address to Constantius, the father of Con- 
stantine, deplores the loss the Roman empire would 
sustain by the abandonment of Britain as “a land full 
of mines and veines of metall.” From such evidence 
of the antiquity of iron manufacture in Britain we are 
naturally led into inquiries respecting the sources of 
the material itself: and no other district offering such 
ancient and extensive traces of iron-mining operations ; 
such extensive forests, converted into charcoal; such 
mounds of cinders to testify the ancient labours of 
smithery as the district surrounding Birmingham, to 
that district must be assigned the earliest honours of 
metallic handicraft in Britain, a distinction of which 
modern discoveries in machinery, and the greatest per- 
fection in every branch of the art, confirm the justice. 
“Upon the borders of the parish,” says Hutton, 
“stands Aston Furnace, appropriated for melting iron- 
stone and reducing it into pigs ;—this has the appear- 
ance of great antiquity. From the melted ore in this 
subterranean region of infernal aspect is produced a 
calx or cinder, of which there is an enormeus mountain. 
A few years ago a jeweller cut and polished some 
cinders from this place, and set them in rings, brooches, 
and other articles of jewellery, as fragments of Pom- 
pey’s Pillar: much money was made before the fraud 
was discovered. From an attentive survey the observer 
would suppose so prodigious a heap could not ac- 
cumulate in one hundred generations; however, it 
shows no perceptible addition in the age of man. This 
place is now changed into a paper manufactory. 

“ There is also a common of vast extent, called Wed- 
nesbury Old Field, seven miles from Birmingham, in 
which are the vestiges of many hundreds of coal-pits, 
Jong in disuse, which the curious antiquarian would 
deem as long in sinking as the mountain of cinders in 
rising.” ‘ 

Antiquarians date the period of the existence of 
Birmingham, as a market-town, prior to the Roman 
invasion. The charters for the market and fairs have 
been renewed at different periods, by both Saxon and 
Danish kings, which show an increase in population 
and importance; but the market-day has never been 
changed: it has always been Thursday. 

Birmingham is situated in nearly the centre of the 
Saxon kingdom of Mercia, the northern boundary of 
which was the Humber, the southern the Thames, the 
western the Severn, and the eastern Norfolk and the 
German Ocean. The founder of this kingdom and its 
first king was Cridde,a Saxon military acdventurer, who 

gave Birmingham, in 585, to one of his lieutenants, of 
the name of Ulwine, a preenomen, all the corruptions of 
which are included in the now common surname of Allen. 
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The Allens possessed Birmingham until William the 
Norman introduced the feudal law into this country, 
and usurped absolute dominion over all private as well 
as public lands and other property. In his arbitrary 
division of the land into baronies, he gave Birmingham 
with all its rights, dependencies, and immunities to one 
of his Norman followers, of the name of William Fitz 
Ausculph. The Allens of Birmingham, in common 
with the other English gentry of that period, were 
forced to bend under the yoke of Norman usurpation, 
and in lieu of their hereditary claims, were compelled 
to the alternative of either submitting to a degrading 
vassalage, or to hold their ancient patrimony by mili- 
tary tenure. They preferred the latter, retaining also 
their residence on the Birmingham estate, and became 
the knights or servers to their superiors, the Barons 
Fitz Ausculph, who successively held their court at 
Dudley Castle. The manor was held in regular suc- 
eession by this family till the reign of Henry VIIL., 
when Edward de Birmingham, having peaceably 
enjoyed the family honours and - estates till 1537, 
was suddenly deprived of both, through the machi- 
nations of John Dudley Lord L’Isle, (the then occu- 
pant of Dudley Castle and its princely domains) who 
afterwards became Duke of Northumberland in the 
time of Edward VI. The melancholy story is re- 
lated in ‘ Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire.’ 
Northumberland coveted the manor of Birmingham, 
and sounded Edward de Birmingham respecting 
the disposal of it; but the latter being in no 
need of money, and having a natural objection to 
alienate a property which had been in the possession of 
his family for many centuries, the Duke’s overtures 
were rejected. Upon this, he resolved on the execution 
of a project which has seldom been exceeded in the 
annals of infamy; which was to hire some villains to 
perform the ceremony of a highway robbery on one of 
their own fraternity on a public highway, at a moment 
when Edward de Birmingham should be passing, so 
that it might be sworn he was present as a confederate. 
By this clumsy contrivance, and on such evidence, was 
the lineal descendant of a thousand years of honourabie 
ancestry convicted of a highway robbery !  * 

Hints were then of course thrown out that an igno- 
minious death might be averted by making over the 
manor of Birmingham to the Duke, who would use 
his infiuence with the king to save the culprit’s life. 
With this impudent proposal the hapless Edward felt 
it necessary to comply, with a reservation of 40/. per 
annum for the future support of himself and his wife. 

Thus ended the importance of the ancient and 
honourable family of De Birmingham: and in a few 
years aftewards [Ist Mary, 1553] Northumberland 
himself paid the forfeit of his own head for treason. 

But this execution, like many others of those times, was 
the effect rather of accident, caprice, or some wild and bar- 
barous notion of personal vengeance, than of any discri- 
minating and active principle of justice in the breast of 
the sovereign. On the attainder and execution of Nor- 
thumberland, the estate fell to the crown; and Queen 
Mary, instead of returning the property to the wronged 
and despoiled family of Birmingham, conveyed it toa 
Warwickshire family of the name of Marrow, in whose pos- 
session it continued till the beginning of the last century, 
when, the possessors being all females, they sold it to 
Doctor Sherlock, Bishop cf London, who in 1746 re- 
sold it to Thomas Archer, of Umberslade, in Warwick- 
shire, from whom it descended to Andrew Lord Archer, 
who died in 1778, leaving three daughters, co-heiresses, 
one of whom was married to the Earl of Plymouth, 
another to Christopher Musgrave, Esq., of the county 
of Sussex, by whom the manor is still held. The most 
important of the manorial rights, the market tolls, were 





purchased, a few years ago, by the Commissioners bf 
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the Birmingham Street Acts, for the benefit of the 
town, for the sum of 12,500/., and are now supposed 
to be worth 45,000/. 

The locality of the manorial residence of the original 
Lords de Birmingham, as moated round, in the Saxon 
times, and inhabited by them and their successors, was 
at the southern extremity of the town, below the church 
of St. Martin, Leland visited Birmingham in 1538, 
but his description does not include the manor-house 
or castle, as Hutton calls it, which was a moated resi- 
dence standing near the old church, the site of which 
is now used as a beast market. 

“ I came through a pretty street,” he says, “ as ever 
I entred into Bermigham towne. This street, as I 
remember, is called Dirtey [Deritend]., In it dwell 
smithes and cutlers, and there is a brooke that divideth 
this streete from Bermigham, and it is an hamlet or 
member belonginge to the parish therebye. (Aston). 

“ There is at the end of Dartey a propper chappell, 
and mansion-house of tymber hard on the ripe (ripa, a 
bank,) as the brook runneth downe; and as I went 
through the ford by the bridge, the water ran downe 
on the righte hand a few miles lower goeth into Tame, 
ripa dextra, 

“This brooke, above Dirtey, breaketh into two armes, 
that a little beneath the bridge close again. This brooke 
riseth, as some say, four or’five miles above Bermigham, 
towards Black Hilles. 

“The beauty of Bermigham, a good market towne 
in the extreame parts of Warwickshire, is one street 
going up alonge, almost from the left ripe of the brook 
up a meane hill, by the length of a quarter of*a mile. 
I saw but one paroch church in the towne. There be 
many smithes in the towne, that used to make knives 
and all mannour of cuttinge tooles, and many loriners, 
that make bittes, and a great many naylors, so that a 
great part of the town is maintained by smithes who 
have their iron and sea-coal out of Staffordshire.” 

On ‘referring to the view we have prefixed of Bir- 
mingham as it appeared in 1640, we find the general 
aspect of the town remained without much visible 
alteration for the space of 100 years after the descrip- 
tion given by Leland, and affords a very humble con- 
trast to the prospect of Birmingham as viewed from 
nearly the same spot, an engraving of which we give 
in the present Number. 

As a continuation of the general history of Birming- 
ham, it may here ‘be mentioned that King Charles I. 
imposed his obnoxious tax under the name of “ ship- 
money,” the inhabitants of Birmingham opposed the 
royal cause with persevering energy and various success. 
Adjoining Birmingham is the parish of Edgbaston, (a 
part of the present borough) which in 1643 probably 
did not contain twenty houses, It is now occupied by 
the villas of the rich manufacturers of the town. In 
this village there was, in 1642, a moated mansion 
called Edgbaston House. We learn from Dugdale 
that this house was garrisoned for the Parliament, and 
commanded by a person of the name of Fox. 

The history of Birmingham, as the Midland metro- 
polis of art and manufacture, may be divided into three 
periods. The first period may be supposed to have 
terminated at-about the restoration of King Charles II. 
Down to this time (the Restoration) though Birmingham 
had been a manufacturing town from unknown anti- 
quity, her artisans, in general, kept themselves within 
the smoke of their forges, to execute such orders for 
implements of war, and husbandry, carpenters’ and 
other tools, kitchen utensils, and such articles as might 
be periodically ordered of them, by those who required 
them, or by merchants or their itinerant agents. 

At the Restoration, therefore, may be said to commence 
@he second period of the manufacturing history of Bir- 
mingham, when a travelled king and a luxurious court 
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introduced a taste for articles of a more elegant and 
costly description than those that had been previously 
in demand, and Birmingham naturally took the lead 
in the manufacture of them. Thus she proceeded in 
her prosperous career of industry and skill to that im- 
portant ewra—the discovery of the steam-engine. The 
magnitude and commercial importance of the works 
consequent on this discovery, as well as some of their 
effects on the progress of art, are described in the 
account of Soho, published in our Magazine of Sep- 
tember the 5th, 1835; but we shall here enter into 
some further details of the modern manufactures of 
Birmingham, as illustrative of the third or modern 
period of her manufacturing history. 

In the meantime we may here be allowed to state 
the curious fact that, notwithstanding the constant 
increase of Birmingham in extent, population, and 
manufacturing importance, she continued to a late 
period in a state of comparative insignificance as a 
thoroughfare or road town. It has already been noticed 
that Speed never mentioned Birmingham in his notices 
of Warwickshire; nor, in fact, did any of the principal 
roads pass through it: and within the memory of 
persons now living, letters from the north were directed 
“To Birmingham, near Wednesbury,” while some of 
the London and other southern correspondents super- 
scribed threir letter “* To A. B., Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire.” And one adds, “ N.B. Turn at Coleshill.” 
Wednesbury was then a post town, while Birmingham, 
though a more important and populous place, was not, 
from the circumstance of its not being situated upon 
any of the great roads. 

One of the most flourishing manufactures of Bir- 
mingham was that of the shoe-buckle. When this 
ornament was in fashion, about 2,500,000 pairs were 
annually made here, giving employment to about 
5000 artisans. The buckle was worn for about a 
century in England. It came in not much larger than 
a horse-bean, with the Prince of Orange; and from 
having taken all shapes, it expanded out into such 
unnatural, ugly, and troublesome disproportions, that 
the eye rejected it and the foot spurned it away, and so 
it went out of fashion. 

The button manufacture, having the same foundation 
in utility and vanity, but without the liability to ugli- 
ness and disproportion, which appears to have attended 
the buckle, continues to be an important branch of 
Birmingham manufacttre. The manufacture of buttons 
comprises about sixty separate branches of handicraft, 
many of which are assigned to females and boys. 
The sweepings of the manufactory of the late Mr. 
Taylor, where the costly metals were used, receiving 
the filings and minute particles which fly off during the 
various operations, are said to have been sold annually 
to the sweep-washer for 1000/. In the manufactory of 
Messrs. Heaton forty tons of button-shanks have been 
made annually ; and the whole number of shanks made 
annually in Birmingham is estimated at 600,000,000. 

Swords are supposed to have been made in Birming- 
ham in the time of the Britons; but fire-arms are a 
comparatively modern invention, and the manufacture 
of them appears to have been almost, if not entirely, 
confined to London down to the revolution in 1688. 
The society of gun-makers was incorporated in the.13th 
Charles I. (1638) under the name of the Master, War- 
dens, and Society of Gun-makers of the City of Lon- 
don, from whose manufactories the parliamentary forces 
in the civil wats were supplied with fire-arms. But 
soon after the Restoration, this branch of manufacture 
naturally found its way to Birminghan. 

It appears that English manufactured fire-arms were 
not held in very high estimation in the early part of 
the reign of William III.; for it is said, that being 
heard at one of his levées to express much regret that 
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he was obliged to import firearms from Holland at 
much expense and with great difficulty, Sir Richard 
Newdigate, one of the members of Parliament for the 
county of Warwick, being present, opportunely recom- 
mended his Birmingham constituents to his Majesty's 
notice as being fully competent, if duly patronized, to 
obviate the difficulty complained of. ‘The king imme- 
diately despatched Sir Richard Newdigate into War- 
wickshire with an extensive order, and Birmingham 
has ever since been as famous for the manufactory ot 
fire-arms.as for all other ingenious productions. 

No adequate provision of fire-arms being made by 
the English Ordnance Department of the last century, 
the emergency of 1793 was to an alarming degree un- 
prepared for. Lieut.-Col. Miller was employed for a 
year or two conveying orders to the different gun- 
manufactories in Germany, to procure arms for the 
British forces. But the manufacture of fire-arms was 
subsequently carried to such an extent in England, that 
from 1805 to 1815, 3,079,120 gun-barrels and 2,935,787 
locks, for the use of government, were manufactured in 
Birmingham alone; of which, 1,827,889 were com- 
pleted as musquets, carbines, &c. ‘The supply was in 
general 30,000 stand of arms per month, or two in a 
minute !: ‘This number is exclusive of fire-arms manu- 
factured there for the East India Company’s service 
during the same period, to the number, as it has been 
calculated, of about 1,000,000: and exclusive, also, of 
trading guns, fowling-pieces, &c. These facts are in- 
teresting, not only as regards the manufacturing capa- 
bilities of Birmingham, but as shewing the amazing 
power of the British government in having such a 
«manufactory in the centre of the kingdom, from which 
supplies of arms can be distributed in all directions, for 
defence or annoyance, far exceeding in amount, as it 
appears ‘by official returns, all the fire-arms manufac- 
tured in the chief manufactories of France, from the 
banks of the Rhine to the foot of the Pyrenees. 

On the superiority of this destructive engine of war- 
fare, as manufactured in Britain, and wielded by the 
British soldier, M. Dupin makes the following remarks : 
** Besides the attention bestowed upon the musquet 
itself, every expedient for increasing the effect of its 
fire is likewise sought by the British. The locks of the 
English musquets are of better workmanship than 
those hitherto manufactured by any other nation of 
Europe; they will less frequently miss fire upon a 
given number of rounds than all the rest. This 
applies equally to the goedness of the fine powder, 
which possesses great strength, burns without leaving 
either foulness or residue, that, by adhering to the 
lower part of the hammer, could fall among the prim- 
ing and prevent its taking fire. With the union of 
these advantages, let us suppose an iafantry, whose 
characteristic solidity and calmness have received the 
aid of discipline in rendering them immovable ;—let 
us imagine them placed in such a position, as those 
always chosen for English lines, well situated by nature 
and fortified by art,—let such an infantry receive 
orders to await the attack of their enemy on the ground 
they oceupy.. They commence their fire in two ranks 
as soon as the assailing columns, after having suffered 
all the fire of the artillery converging upon them, 
arrive within good range of the English musquet, 
Let us conceive the effects of fire maintained with 
resolute calmness, which enables the soldier deliberately 
to load his arms, take steady aim, and use activity with- 
out haste, and we shall then form an idea of the power 
of the English line—even of two ranks only—at the 
moment most critical for its safety.” 

The Ordnance Department purchased some land in 
Banbury-street, Birmingham, on the bank of the canal, 
and erected a proof house for fire-arms, with an in- 
specting room, for the purpose of proving, inspecting, 
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and marking, according to the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, all gun-barrels, locks, bayonets, &c., fabri- 
cated in the town. This establishment was incorporated 
by the same act, and consists of the lords-lieutenant of 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford, the 
members of parliament for those counties, the high and 
low bailiffs of Birmingham, the acting magistrates within 
seven miles, and fifteen individuals connected with the 
gun manufacture in Birmingham. We will here give 
a description of the Birmingham proof house, as trans- 
lated from M. Dupin’s work ‘ On the Military Forces 
of Great Britain.’ 

“* The spot on which all fire-arms fabricated in Bir- 
mingham and its vicinity are proved, whether intended 
for the state or for the purposes of commerce, is a rect- 
angular space, inclosed by walls from four to six yards 
in height. To this place there is but one entrance, in 
front of which is an exterior court, surrounded by a 
grating, and containing several pieces of cannon in 
battery, placed there merely to indicate that it is a 
military establishment. The buildings connected with 
the site for proving arms form three of the four sides 
of the interior court; at one extremity of which, and 
detached, is a small powder magazine. One part ot 
the range of buildings is occupied by offices; on the 
right, as you enter, is a foundry for balls, and on the 
left, the apartment for proving the arms. 

** You first cross two ante-rooms, where the arms are 
charged ; you then pass into a small place, where they 
set fire to the powder by means of a red-hot iron rod ; 
this is inserted through a small hole in the wall which 
encloses the room where the barrels are set for the 
proof. All the interior of this room is lined with 
plates of cast iron, from three quarters of an inch to 
an inch in thickness; the door and window-shutters of 
the apartment are also of cast iron. 

The barrels are set in two iron stocks; the upper 
surface of one of which has a small gutter, to contain 
the train of powder ; on this train the barrels rest with 
their touch-holes downwards, and in ‘the rear of the 
breeches of the barrels is one mass of gravel, while a 
second is formed before the muzzles of the pieces under 
proof to receive the balls. When the train of powder 
is laid, and the gun or pistol-barrels laid on the stocks, 
the wiadow-shutters are closed, and fire is set to the 
train, as already mentioned, from without. From the 
complete mode in which every aperture ix the proving- 
room is closed up, scarcely a sound escapes when the 
explosion takes place ; immediately afterwards the win- 
dow-shutters are opened, the smoke dissipates, and 
they find in the mass of gravel the barrels which have 
been buried in it by the force of the recoil. 

“ The barrels are all proved with a double charge of 
powder and ball, and are not examined until twenty- 
four hours after the proof of firing. It is required 
that the salt-petre shall not appear on any part of the 
exterior surface; the stamp is then set upon those 
barrels that are good, while the bad ones are broken to 
pieces in a vice, by means of a machine prepared for 
the purpose.” 

The limited extent of this article precludes the pos- 
sibility of giving anything like a detailed account of 
the Birmingham manufactories; for to explain the 
mechanism, powers, and productions of the steam- 
engine, the rolling-mill, the lathe, the stamp, the press, 
and the draw-bench would alone fill volames, But we 
may give a sketch of the former state of the iron-works 
in the neighbourhood on which the business of the 
town so materially depends. _ 

Dr. Plot, in his ‘ Natural History of Staffordshire,’ 
published in 1686, after an exulting description of the 
then existing mode of operation on the iron ore of the 
county, makes a contemptuous allusion to the proceed- 
ings of “ our ancestors, who in their imperfect way, 
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only made at one furnace 100 Ibs. of iron per day.’ 

This imperfect way consisted, as he tells us, in the 
attempted urging ‘of the heat to the required tem- 
perature, by the strength or weight of the workman, 
through the means of “ foot- biasts, or treddles,” acting 


on some kind of bellows; the power of the horse, or of 


the dammed up stream, not having been yet applied. 
The improved mode of working brings us down to the 
era when Plot himself visited and described the coun- 
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’! try—the reign of James IT.; when, as the doctor de- 
clares, a single furnace, by the assistance of “ two vast 
pair of bellows, compressed alternately by a water- 
wheel,” would produce “ two or three tons of iron in 
twenty-four hours ;” and when “ the new invention of 
slitting mills” seemed to leave nothing to be desired. 
These ” glories of the art are declared in full by the 
doctor, who concludes, as well he might, “ The iron- 
works are now exercised in perfection.” One of the 
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Modern View of Birmingham 
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most remarkable of the contrasts which exists between 
the state of the trade at that period and at present, as 
described in the work which we are quoting, (Smith’s 
* Birmingham and its Vicinity,’) is afforded by the wide 
distance at the former period of the several establish- 
ments for smelting the ore. Charcoal was employed 
for the purpose; and it was necessary to establish the 
furnaces in neighbourhoods continually becoming fewer 
where charcoal could be obtained, and where, at the 
same time, a stream existed with sufficient fall to turn 
the wheel that should act on the bellows, raise the 
hammer, or whirl the rollers; and the performance of 
one of these operations was generally as much as could 
be effected by the gravitating force of the water. From 
the operation of these causes, the furnace was of neces- 
sity placed at a distance from the mine, and the forge 
and the mill (unless in the case of very powerful 
streams) were far separated from the furnace and from 
each other, in order to keep the great consuming powers 
apart. These indispensable requisites of wood and 
water induced the establishment of iron furnaces in 
situations whence, as soon as coke and steam super- 
seded their use, all trace of the iron manufacture 
vanished. 

The eighteenth century was drawing to its close, and 
still no considerable change in this state of things had 
taken place. Previously to the year 1780, the Staf- 
fordshire mining country might still have been viewed 
in Dr. Plet’s portrait of it; “ vast bellows, alternately 
compressed,” were still employed, with indifferent suc- 
cess, to produce the continuous blast at the furnaces ; 
the atmosphere was comparatively guiltless of smoke : 
the ore, when raised, was borne to the nearest wood- 
lands, in order to have the benefit of the use of char- 
coal. This fuel, from its lightness and cumbersomeness, 
was more difficult of conveyance in fitting quantities, 
through the deep and narrow roads of the time, than 
was the ponderous, compact, and more manageable 
mineral itself. The removal was therefore still made, 
and along the profound lanes, of which here and there 
a few traces still remain, the ore was conveyed in 
various directions towards the existing furnaces, on the 
backs of horses, perpetually moving in long array, to 
keep up the indispensable though dribbling supply. 
And such was the tranquil character of the trade in 
those days; so little of the stirring competition of later 
years existed that the additional price laid on the 
wrought material was unthought of. Capitals, too, 
were smaller than at present; and a furnace, a forge, or 
a rolling and slitting mill was, each singly, a sufficient 
undertaking for an individual speculator. In France 
the absence of coal still induces similar removals, which 
have to a certain de a similar effect in keeping up 
the price of iron in that country. ' 

Whatever may be the exigencies of state, the fluctua- 
tions of trade, or the capriees of fashion, Birmingham 
has now reached such a state of superiority in the 
manufacture of articles of indispensable utility, as well 
as of those connected with the elegancies of life, that 
her future progressive importance is a matter of moral 
certainty. Should war again break out, from Birming- 
ham the great demand for instruments of warfare must 
be supplied; and thus a state of things that must be 
more or less disadvantageous to most other places, will 
add to the manufacturing importance, the wealth, and 
extent of Birmingham. Should peace happily prevail, 
and population continue to increase, the necessary im- 
plements for a more perfect cultivation of the soil than 
has hitherto been in practice, will not be found the 
least important amongst the objects of her future skill 
and industry. 

Birmingham is with good reason reckoned a healthy 
town, containing at all times as many instances of lon- 
gevity as can be exhibited in any other district in the 
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kingdom. There were but few cases of cholera in Bir- 
mingham, though that dreadful epidemic raged in the 
neighbouring villages of Staffordshire to a great extent. 
The smoke of the town, issuing from the chimneys of 
the furnaces, makes a formidable appearance in a dis- 
tant view, but there is little real atmospheric impurity 
to be perceived on a nearer approach. This is partly 
owing to the great height of those chimneys, but more 
especially to the sort of coal used, it being lighter than 
Newcastle coal, and consequently depositing fewer of 
those particles of black which thicken the air of London 
and other places. 

No part of the town lies on a flat surface. The river 
Rea, being too insignificant to hold out any induce- 
ment for the formation of wharfs, the builders began 
early to spread themselves up the acclivity, commanding 
a southern aspect; so that, with the exception of the 
parts occupying the narrow spaces between those de- 
clivities which the progressive extent of the town ulti- 
mately reached, the town is built either upon or on the 
sides of hills: consequently, a heavy shower of rain of 
twenty minutes’ duration will completely cleanse it, or 
such moisture as is not carried off by drainage, is as 
effectually taken off by evaporation, or by absorption 
into the red and sandy soil which prevails in the neigh- 
bourhood. Built on this bed of sand, Birmingham, 
before the practice of paving and draining came into 
use, must have been comparatively a clean and dry 
town. ~ Until lately, the foot-ways in the principal 
streets were paved with stones found in the neighbour- 
ing fields. Compared with the thickly-populated parts 
of London, very few of the Birmingham people reside 
in cellars, nor do families live in lodgings, but in gene- 
ral each house is occupied by a separate family. Con- 
sequently, the town spreads over a vast extent of ground, 
the boundaries of the borough being about twenty miles 
in extent. The suburbs are very beautiful, but the 
most interesting parts, lying out of the great roads, are 
but little seen by strangers. 

This account of Birmingham, which will be con- 
cluded in a succeeding Supplement, it is thought will 
be agreeably illustrated by the following notices of the 
appearance and manners of the adjoining districts, 
which we derive from two sources. The following para- 
graph is from Smith’s ‘ Birmingham and its Vicinity :’ 

The person who now for the first time traverses our 
mining counties, with an eye to their peculiarities, is 
struck with astonishment at the extent and magnitude 
of the operations performed. He sees himself sur- 
rounded by unnumbered clouds of smoke which affect 
the entire atmosphere. He discovers buildings of pe- 
culiar and unwonted form—massive and Egyptian- 
looking pyramids of masonry, accompanied by chimneys 
which emulate in altitude and tenuity the tallest obelisk. 
Here and there he sees protruded the mighty arm of the 
giant of art, the potent steam-engine, whirling the 
heavy fly which regulates the motions of the whole 
attached machinery ; while the sky is crossed by the 
light tracery of wheels and ropes, adapted to the pur- 
poses of the mines, both right and left of the moving 
power. The prospect, where the view is not impeded 
by the flat-topped mountainous ridges of cinder, is 
varied by numerous clustering hamlets, or assemblages 
of small houses, the habitations of the countless labourers 
and others called into activity by the neighbouring works, 
interspersed here and there with modern mansions of 
superior pretension, oddly placed; or with dwellings of 
a still less congruous character ; curious specimens of 
fretted brick-work, embroidered chimney-stacks and 
chevroned gables ; or black and white-timbered grange- 
houses, the relics of an agricultural age, invaded by 
the encroachments of smoke and bustle; all intermixed 
with a moderate supply of green or greenish fields, 
dotted occasionally with sooty sheep or cattle, Canals 
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with all their appurtenances intersect the region in 
every direction, and strange noises from every quarter 
are wafted to the ear. If the visiter venture to explore 
the penetralia of those establishments whose exterior 
has attracted his attention, he notes with admiration 
the fiery gleams, the rivulets of molten metal, the 
deafening roar of the seeming magic blast, which 
urges the fires to an intensity sufficient to “ melt the 
stubborn ore ;” the motion, the whirl, the power of 
machinery, the clangour of perpetually acting hammers, 
the labourers hurrying to and fro, the crowd without 
confusion. 

The description of the Staffordshire Collieries which 
we are about to give, was published in Knight's ‘ Quar- 
terly Magazine’ in 1822 :-— 

Many of my readers must recollect crossing, in the 
route from London to Holyhead, a miserable tract of 
country commencing a few miles beyond Birmingham 
and continuing to Wolverhampton. If the volumes of 
sulphureous vapour which I shall not compliment with 
the name of smoke, permitted them at intervals to 
“ view the dismal situation waste and wild,” they would 
observe the surface of the desert around them scarred 
and broken, as if it had just reposed from the heavings 
of an earthquake. Now and then they would shudder 
as they passed the mouth of a deserted mine left without 
any guard but the wariness of the passenger. Some- 
times they would see a feeble and lambent flame, (called 
by the miners the wild fire,) issue from chaps in the 
parched earth. It is self-kindled by a process familiar 
to that chemist, and feeds on gas evolved by the refuse 
of the coal that has been left in immense caverns, 
hollowed by the labours of ages, over which the car- 
riage of the unconscious traveller rolls for many miles. 
They would be struck also with the sight of houses 
from which the treacherous foundations have gradually 
shrunk, leaving them in such a state of obliquity with 
the horizon, as if they stood only to evince the con- 
tempt of themselves and their inhabitants for the laws 
of gravitation. 

If the traveller, in addition to these attacks on his 
organs of smell and of vision, has nerve to inspect more 
closely the tremendous operations which are going on 
around him as far as the eye can reach, he must learn 
to endure the grating of harsh wheels, the roaring of 
the enormous bellows which, set in motion by the 
power of steam, urge the fires of the smelting furnace 
till they glow with almost the bright brilliance of the 
noon-day sun. He must learn to care little for the 
sparks which fly from the half-molten iron, under the 
action of the forge, in torrents of burning rain, while 
the earth literally trembles beneath the strokes of a 
mightier hammer than Thor himself ever wielded against 
giants. 

But my present business is with the human part of 
the spectacle. The miners, or, as they call themselves, 
the colliers, are a curious race of men, and the study of 
their natural history would be replete with information 
and entertainment. Nothing can well be more uncouth 
than their\appearance. Their figures are tall and 
robust in no.ordinary degree, but their faces, when, by 
any accident, the coating of black dirt in which they 
are cased is partially rubbed off, show ghastly pale, and 
even at an early age they are ploughed in the deepest 
furrows. Their working dress consists of a tunic, or 
short frock, and trowsers of coarse flannel. Their 
holiday clothes are generally of cotton velvet, or velve- 
teen as I believe the drapers call it, decorated with a 
profusion of shining metal buttons; but they seem 
principally to pique themselves on their garters, which 
are made of worsted, and very gay in colour: these they 
tie on, so that a great part, as if by accident, appears 
below the knee. ‘Their labour is intense. They stand, 
sit, or crouch for hours, often in the most irksome pos- 
ture, undermining rocks of coal with a pickaxe. Not 
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unfrequently they are crushed beneath the weight of 
the superincumbent mass, or suffocated by a deleterious 
exhalation, which they call by the expressive name of 
the “ choke damp,” and sometimes they are scorched 
by the explosion of the hydrogen which is generated in 
the depths of the mine—a disaster from which the 
beautiful invention of Sir Humphry Davy, the safety- 
lamp, does not always preserve them. This evil is not, - 
however, attributable to any imperfection in the instru- 
ment, but to the astonishing recklessness of the men, 
who are with difficulty prevailed upon to observe the 
plainest and most simple directions even in matters of 
life and death. 

The high cheek bones and the dialect of these people 
seem to argue them of northern descent. Perhaps in 
some remote age they may have swarmed from the 
Northumbrian hive to seize on the riches of the less 
adventurous or intelligent Southrons. Be that as it 
may, they have clearly no similarity either in speéch or 
feature with the peasantry of the neighbouring districts. 
They have also manners and customs peculiar to them- 
selves. One in particular is the non-observance, or at 
least the very irregular observance, of the common rule 
for the transmission of the surname. What rule they 
follow I cannot say, but it often happens that a son has 
a surname very different from that of his father: some- 
times a man will have two sets of names, as John Smith 
and Thomas Jones, and that without any intention of 
concealment; but, except on high occasions, as a 
marriage or a chriStening, they rarely use any appella- 
tive except the cognomen or nick-name. The Latin 
word is the best, because the English implies some- 
thing inconsistent with the staid and regular usage of 
the epithet by all persons connected with the subject of 
it, his wife, his children, and himself included. 

1 knew an apothecary in the collieries, who, as a 
matter of decorum, always entered the real names of 
his patients in his books: that is, when he could ascer- 
tain them. But they stood there only for ornament ; 
for use he found it necessary to append the soubriquet, 
which he did with true medical’ formality, as for in- 
stance, ** Thomas Williams, vulgo dict. Old Puff.” 
Serious inconvenience not unfrequently arises on occa- 
sions where it is necessary to ascertain the true name 
and reduce it to writing, not only from the utter igno- 
rance displayed by the owner of all the mysteries of 
spelling, but from his incapacity to pronounce the word, 
so as to give the slightest idea of what its orthography 
ought to be. Clergymen have been known to send 
home a wedding party in despair after a vain essay to 
gain from the vocal organs of the bride or bridegroom, 
or their friends, a sound by way of name which any 
known alphabet had the power of committing to paper. 
The habit of using the cognomen is so common, that 
the miners apply the cusfom to strangers with an un- 
consciousness of offence quite classic. If a traveller 
should be hailed by the epithet “ nosey,” he should re- 
collect that Ovid endured the same treatment in the 
court of Augustus without dreaming of an affront, and 
he may even flatter himself that he bears some outward 
resemblance to the great poet. 

Indeed, in all communications with persons of higher 
rank, the miners preserve a bold simplicity of manners 
far different, at least in my mind, from insolence. I 
recollect passing through the little town of Bilston at 
the time of the first abdication of Bonaparte, and 
being accosted by one of a group of colliers, who, with 
black faces and folded arms, were discussing the eveuts 
of the day, with an interrogation, which, imitated in 
print, might stand thus: “‘ Oy say, what dost thee 
think o’ the paice, Beoots?”—which being rendered 
into our language is, “ I say, what dost thou think oi 
the peace, Boots?” My boots were, I suppose, that 
part of my dress by which I was most conspicuously 
distinguished from the natives. This I understood as 
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a friendly invitation to a conference on the state of 
affairs, and my feelings were no more hurt by the 
designation bestowed on me than those of Hercules 
ever were by the epithet Claviger. 

But I had made this race of people in some sort my 
study. I remember once mounting rather hastily the 
outside of a stage-coach which was passing through the 
coal district, and setting myself down in the first place 
that offered itself, without taking time to reconnoitre. 
When I had opportunity for inspection, I found at my 
right an old man with a rope coiled round him like a 
belt, by which my practised eye at once recognised him 
for a canal boatman, carrying home his towing-line. 
On my left was a personage whose dress was not a little 
equivocal, consisting of a man’s hat and coat, with 
something like petticoats below. The mysterious effect 
of this epicene costume was heightened by the wearer’s 
complexion, which reminded the spectator of dirty 
wash-leather. A short pipe adorned the mouth, with 
which it seemed well acquainted ; and the tout ensemble 
sat in deep silence. These diagnostics, and especially 
the last, might have imposed on a novice the belief that 
the subject of my observation was of the worthiest gen- 
der, as the grammarians uncivilly term the masculine ; 
but I knew my compagnon de voyage at a glance for 
one of the softer sex, and treated her with becoming 
attention. To all my politeness she returned little 
more than a nod and a whiff. At length my fellow 
passengers began to converse, or rather, I suppose, to 
resume a conversation which I had interrupted. The 
lady, I found, was of the same profession as the gentle- 
man on the other side—a conductor of boats.' They 
appeared not to have had much, if. any, previous ac- 
quaintance, but seemed drawn together by community 
of sentiment and pursuit. They were soon engaged in 
an occupation interesting alike to all ranks of society— 
namely, an inquiry into the characters of their common 
friends. As their conversation illustrates in some degree 
the manners of this people, I will give a short specimen 
of it in the original, together with a glossary for the 
benefit of the mere English reader. 


Lady.—Dun yo know Soiden-mouth* Tummy ? 

Gentleman.—Eees: an‘ a ‘neation good feller he is tew. 

Lady.—A desput quoiet? mon! But he loves a sup o 
drink. Dun yo know his woif? 

Gentleman.—Know her! Ay. 
when her sperit's up. 

Lady.—Her is. Her uses that mon sheamful—her rags t 
him every neet $ of her loif. 

Gentleman.—Her does. Oive known her come into the 
public |], and call him all the neames her could lay her tongue 
tew afore all the company. Her oughts to stay till her's got 
him ithe boat, and then her mit say what her'd a moind. 
But her teks aiter her feyther. 

Lady.—Hew was her feyther ? 

Gentleman.—Whoy, singing Jemmy. 

Lady.—Oi don't think as how Oi ever know'd singing 
Jemmy. Was he ode Soaker’s brother ? 

Gentleman.— Ees, he was. He was the wickedest, 
swearinst mon 4 as ever I know'd. I should think as how 
he was the wickedest mon i’ the wold, and say he had the 
rheumatiz so bad ! 

Many anecdotes might he collected to show the great 
difficulty of discovering a person in the Collieries with- 
out being in possession of his nickname. ‘The follow- 
ing I received from a respectable attorney. During 
his clerkship he was sent to serve some legal process on 
a man whose’ name and address were given to him with 
legal accuracy. He traversed the village to which he 
had been directed from end to end without success; 
and, after spending many hours in the search, was about 
to abandon it in despair, when a young woman, who 
had witnessed his labours, kindly undertook to make 


Her's the very devil 


* With the mouth aside. + Desperately quiet. 
t Scolds outrageously. § Night. || Public-house. 
4] Most given to swearing. 
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inquiries for him, and began to hail her friends for that 
purpose. 

Oi say, Bullyed, does thee know a mon neamed Adam 
Green ? 

The Bull-head was shaken in sign of ignorance. 

Loy-a-bed, dost thee ? 

Lie-a-bed’s opportunities of making acquaintance 
had been rather limited, and she could not resolve the 
difficulty. 

Stumpy (a man with a wooden leg), Cowskin, 
Spindle-shanks, Cock-eye, Pig-tail, and Yellow- belly, 
were severally invoked, but in vain, and the querist fell 
into a brown study, in which she remained for some 
time. At length, however, her eyes suddenly bright- 
ened, and, slapping one of her companions on the 
shoulder, she exclaimed, triumphantly, “ Dash my wig! 
whoy he means moy feyther!” and then turning to 
the gentleman, she added, “ Yo should'n ax‘d** for 
Ode Blackbird.” 

Now and then, but not very frequently, groups of 
these children of nature may be seen wandering about 
the streets of Birmingham, with much the same sensa- 
tions as the Indians experience at New York or Phil- 
adelphia. It was at Birmingham that the Roscio-ma- 
nia, as Lord Byron calls it, first broke out, and in a few 
weeks indistinct rumours of Young Betty's fame caught 
some ears even in the coal-mines.. One man, more 
curious or more idle than his fellows, determined to 
leave his work, and see the prodigy with his own eyes; 
and having so resolved, he proceeded, although in the 
middle of the week, to put ona clean shirt and a clean 
face, and would even have anticipated the Saturday's 
shaving, but he was preserved from such extravagance 
by the motive which prevented Mrs. Gilpin from allow- 
ing the chaise to draw up to her door on the eventful 
morning of the journey, : 
6 = Jest all 

Should say that she was proud.” 

But notwithstanding this moderation he did not pass 
unobserved. The unwonted hue of the shirt and face 
were portents not to be disregarded; and he had no 
sooner taken the road to Birmingham, than he.was met 
by an astonished brother, whose amazement, when at 
last it found vent in words, produced the following dia- 
logue: Oi say, sirree, where be’st thee gwain* ?”— 
* Oi’m agwain to Brummajum.”—* What be’st agwain 
there for ?”—* Oi'm agwain to see the Young Rocus.” 
—* What ?”—* Oi tell thee Oi’m agwain to see the 
Young Rocus.”—“ Is it aloive ?” 


* You should have asked. + Going. 
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